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Art. IX. — History of Tennassorim, by Captain James Low, 
Madras Army, M.U.A.S., &c. &c. 

{Continued from vol. iv., p. 332.) 



CHAPTER ^XIV. 

JOURNAL OP A PRI1F.STRIAN TOUR TIIROUOII THE PROVINCES OF TAVOY, YBA, AND MAR- 
TAIIAN, IN 1U2(J; WITH OBSERVATIONS ON TUB PROVINCES TO TUB NORTHWARD, 
FROM MARTAUAN; AND ON THE LAOS. 

FIRST JOURNEY. 

TO THE SUMMIT OF THE RANGE OP MOUNTAINS WHICH I10UND 

SIAM AND TENNASSEUIM. — FEBRUARY, 1825. 

This coast having but lately been brought under subjection to the 
British arms, had not as yet been travelled over by any British 
officer, and it remained to be proved how far the inhabitants could 
be confided in, either in the capacity of servants, or as guides and 
porters on a march. 

The Tavoyers have no inducement to make long journeys. The 
Siam frontier is to them a Rubicon, — while they can reach the towns 
and villages on the north and south, much easier by water than by 
land. There are no carriage- cattle on this coast, like the bullocks 
of India. A few slight carts drawn by buffalos, one only to a cart, 
arc used for short excursions when the roads admit of their being 
made, or the fields are dry enough to be crossed. Their roads are, 
however, so very bad, that perhaps five miles may be reckoned the 
greatest distance in a straight line in any one given direction, and 
from any point, to which one of these vehicles can proceed without 
encountering broken-down bridges, gaps in old causeways, sloughs, 
and rocks. 

Without much difficulty about sixty Burman porters were 
obtained, together with guides. These, joined to the guard of 
sepoys and servants, made a party of about ninety persons. The 
Tavoyers are far inferior as porters to the natives of India. They 
do not, like the latter, carry loads on their heads, but upon pliable 
slips of bamboo placed over their shoulders. Half a loud is sus- 
pended ut each end of one of these. By this method, called Bhangy 
in India, these people will not carry, on an average, more than two- 
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thirds of the weight that a Madras coolie can on his head, although 
the latter docs not really possess so well-knit a frame as the Burman 
does; but the Burman has to carry his provisions for the journey 
he is on, so that a traveller really finds but a scanty portion of his 
own baggage in the porters' wicker-baskets. 

14th February, 1825. — Left Tnvoy in a thick fog, at six o'clock 
a.m., the thermometer indicating 04° of temperature of Fahrenheit. 

It may be doubted whether, under an English sky, greater 
alternations of temperature occur in the space of a day than are to 
be observed on this coast in the months of January, February, and 
March. At sun-rise the temperature is often at 64°, while at four 
o'clock in the afternoon it rises to 90°, and upwards. 

It was the hot or dry season of the year, and not a drop of rain 
had fallen for two months, nor was any expected. The elephant 
and horse had been sent on by a jungle-route, owing to the badness 
of the path j and I had advanced on foot with some of my party to 
a distance of ten miles, when a darkness like that produced by an 
almost total eclipse of the sun, made it advisable for us to halt. 
Breakfast was hardly over when the thunder-clouds burst, and a 
deluge of rain fell, a very uncommon occurrence at this season. 
Our party in the rear not having come up in the afternoon, we 
retraced our steps to a few wretched huts on the bunk of the Fakayc 
River. Into these, drenched as we all were, we crowded; and fires 
being made,' the people were enabled to dry their clothes, and the 
guards their accoutrements. My bed-chamber was an enclosed 
corner, into which the alarmed inmates of the cottage had thrust 
their moveables, such as spinning-wheels, cotton-carders, baskets, 
and cooking-pots. 

The owner of the cottage was stretched on his back, and some 
members of the family were watching him with solicitude, while 
others were employed in chafing his body with their hands. On 
inquiring the nature of his complaint, an old woman replied that it 
was fever j and I was about to administer a dose of calomel, when 
it was discovered that he had the day before fallen from the top of 
a cocoanut-trcc, and that some primary internal organ had been 
seriously injured. His case was beyond my skill. 

The Burmans and Siamese arc equally ignorant of the real 
structure of the human frame; and, in cases resembling this one, 
they have no recourse to efficient bleeding. Indeed, both of these 
people undergo the process of shampooing when attacked by fever 
or rheumatism. The operator treads on the patient with his bare 
feet, until the latter is in a profuse perspiration, or feels relieved. 
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iHlh. — On awaking before daylight this morning, I observed the 
Burmans cooking their breakfasts. These people are very averse to 
work on an empty stomach, and arc still more so to move forward 
until the sun has risen. 

We now advanced through the Pakaye" valley, which is narrow, 
and flanked by low hills ; all around us was a dense forest. An 
ancient brick causeway, up a steep but short ascent, attracted my 
attention. It led to a small pagoda perched on a rock, over- 
hanging the foaming Pakaytf, or Paganye, on the banks of which 
cardamoms arc abundant ; the river here eddied in dark and 
deep pools, which were filled with fish of a large size; some 
appeared from fifteen to twenty pounds' weight. I have no doubt 
that these fish would afford great sport to the angler, since I 
have caught fish with the artificial-fly in mountain-streams to the 
eastward, and these were observed rising to flics and other objects. 
They came close to the bank, so that they might have been cosily 
speared. 

On desiring some of the Burmans to catch a breakfast for the 
party, they replied that these fish arc considered sacred, and that to 
kill one might be the means of calling down on their heads the 
vengeance of the Dcvatas of the place. Leaving them, therefore, 
undisturbed, we passed over a wild country clothed in prim.eval 
forests. Here numerous herds of elephants find shelter. Their 
beaten tracks were observed at short distances from each other, and 
frequently intersecting our path, which last was often perplexed by 
them. Indeed, ours was much more obstructed by brushwood 
and grass, than the daily- trodden paths of these sober animals. 
Numerous as they arc in the Tavoy forests, only two were scon 
during the whole route. One shullled off the path, and then faced 
about and stared at us. A round or two of blank ammunition put 
him to flight. 

A rhinoceros one day crossed the path. The porters in advance 
gave a loud shout, and before the sepoys could learn the cause, they 
were amused to perceive the whole of these Burmans snug above 
them on the branches of trees. The rhinoceros of this coast is a 
short-set, but powerful animal, and he is irascible and dangerous. 
He seldom fails to attack every one he meets. Luckily his haunts 
nre in the muddy and swampy parts of the forest, across which the 
path rarely lies. 

The wood-leech was this day very troublesome, fastening in 
numbers on our feet. Many persons, especially soldiers, have lost 
their lives from the consequences of the apparently insignificant 
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wound made by its bite. Dangerous ulcers often succeed improper 
management of the wounds. The leech, when once fastened, should 
be allowed to remain until satisfied, as it would seem that when 
struck off before having fully luxuriated, a greater degree of irrita- 
tion ensues from his bite. The Siamese are impressed with the 
belief, that the bite is peculiarly venomous at the period of 
gestation. 

This day's march terminated at Laukycn, an open spot in the 
heart of a forest of tall trees and thick bamboos, which spread their 
foliage so as nearly to intercept the passage of the suit's rays to the 
earth. Here my elephant and Arab horse were sent back to Tavoy, 
as it had been found they could not be used, — not so much owing 
to obstructions in the path, as to the entwining of the boughs over 
head, leaving only space sufficient for foot passengers. Trusting to 
the expertness of the Burmans, I had not brought my tent. These 
people, on our reaching the ground, felled some small trees and a 
number of bamboos, and with these constructed, in about half an 
hour, a skeleton house; over this a tarpaulin was thrown, and the 
sides were composed of a tent wall. This plan was adopted during 
the remainder of the march, and during subsequent routes. It suits 
the purpose of a traveller well enough in dry weather; but the 
monsoon is too violent on this coast to admit of such an expedient 
during its continuance. 

Here I had un opportunity of observing with what ease a Bur- 
man can accommodate himself in travelling. Most of my porters 
had earthen cooking-pots, sufficiently large to prepare n mess of 
rice, — and amongst every three or four a small iron frying-pan. 
They seasoned their rice with Chili-salt and bulachong; and the 
woods afforded some esculents, which they fried in oil of sesame". 
Several of the men who had not brought cooking-pots, used a joint 
of bamboo, in which they dressed their rice, — a practice not unknown 
to the Malays. In this manner a piece of green bamboo, closed at 
the lower end by the joint, is supported by short green props of 
wood over the fire. The rice and water are put in, and the former 
is considered sufficiently dressed when the water has evaporated. 
The bamboo will not last to boil a second meal. 

Much of the success which formerly crowned the ambitious 
enterprises of the Burmans, is undoubtedly imputable to their being 
able to subsist during long marches on scanty diet. It was curious 
to observe in their stockades, after a storm, the arrangements which 
each person had made for his individual subsistence and comfort. 
A bamboo held his balachong, a long, narrow bag contained his 
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rice, and this he carried around his waist when marching. A small 
gourd, or perchance a bottle picked up by fishermen on the river, 
into which large quantities were thrown by the British troops, and 
from the shipping, contained the oil for anointing his body, if 
he had a servant, but otherwise it was used to clean his musket or 
other weapon. Dried rice, particularly kaunyen, or the Oryza 
ylulinosa, is another valuable resource to a Burman. The rice, when 
used, is either boiled or not, according to taste. In the former 
case, after being boiled, it is well dried and closely packed; in the 
latter, the grain is pounded and then kneaded into a paste, to which 
spices are sometimes added. He has also a small supply of salt and 
spices, and perhaps dried fish. The quantity of rations allowed to 
n fighting man has been described in the former part of this work. 

There is a hot-spring near Laiikyen, which has been described 
in another place. 1 The temperature of the water is 14^^° of 
Fahrenheit. 

16/A. — A dense mist, which every few minutes caused the trees 
to east a shower below, and a temperature of G4°, kept my people 
under cover until forced out, the guard from their tent, and the 
Burmans from their booths, constructed of brushwood. We at 
length got off, having first breakfasted. Came in sight soon of 
Chau l'hriu [in Siamese, " the Lord and King,"] stockade, blocking 
up a defile. In passing through it one of my porters was disabled 
by a sharp , bamboo stake, which ran into the sole of his foot. 
Stakes, or slips of bamboo, six inches long, which have been 
hardened in the fire, are thickly placed amongst the grass around 
Burman stockades. They have often penetrated the thick shoes of 
Europeans, and they last for years in the ground. We proceeded 
through a country clothed in forest, — passed some rocky streams 
flowing through narrow chasms, — scrambled up the rocky beds of 
torrents, until after a toilsome walk of four hours and a half we were 
glad to rest at Wugong, an open space hemmed in by hills, and 
where there had been once a fortified post. On returning by this 
route I visited the tin-mines at Bubcinchaung, which have been else- 
where described. 8 We had then u march of twenty-three miles. 

17//*. — Got off at half past seven o'clock, and passed over a dif- 
ficult hilly country. The view was in general confined by the tall 
forest-trees to about twenty or thirty yards on either side, so that 
it became impossible to ascertain correctly the nature of the sur- 
rounding country. The water of a hill-rivulet indicated CC° of Fahr. 

1 Vol. iii. p. 321. « Vol. Hi. p. 47. 

VOI,. V. I. 
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at eight o'clock in the morning. The trees rained on us the col- 
lected dew or mist of the preceding night, nearly wetting us through. 
Were it not for this copious supply of dew, these regions would be 
parched up during the fine weather. The grass was even verdant 
after four months had passed without rain, and during which the 
days were unclouded. The thermometer at the top of Lanjein pass 
or gorge, stood at 02° at eight o'clock a. m. 

Passed the ruins of the Che-up-poeh stockade, famous formerly 
in the Siamese and liurman wars, but which has been injudiciously 
placed in a hollow, commanded on both flanks by hills; then 
threading a bamboo jungle, where tin pits were noticed, we soon 
reached a prettily diversified country, covered with long grass, and 
having clumps of trees at intervals of two or three hundred yards. 
It \vas ten o'clock, and the mist had just cleared away; a cold 
south-east wind, with a temperature in the air of GG°, made walking 
agreeable even at this (for the tropics) advanced hour of the day. 
The temperature of n neighbouring rivulet, however, only indieuted 
70° Fahr. 

One of our party set fire to the grass, which burned so rapidly 
around, as to urge us to escape from the heat. On returning, I 
found that about thirty miles in extent of country was in a blaze. 
The loud reports made by the splitting bamboos, owing to the water 
they contained being converted into steam, and the huge red-hot 
towering trunks of dammcr and other resinous trees, seen through 
clouds of smoke, with the black and scorched surface of the ground, 
produced a strange effect on the mind. 

Reached a spot called Wachappenmao, where a battle was once 
fought betwixt the Burmans and Siamese. Since the first march 
we had not seen a habitation, nor did we sec one during the re- 
mainder of the journey. At half past ten o'clock a.m. the ther- 
mometer in the shade was at 70°, and in the sun at 82°. At 
eleven o'clock crossed the Kyaung, or Chaung Magi Hiver, which 
further on assumes the name of Chaungyl. It is the Mergui, 
or Tennasserim River. The breadth of the channel here is one 
hundred and fifty feet, only fifty of which were covered with water. 
The bed is rocky, and the current turbulent) but the water is quite 
transparent, and only knee-deep, except where pools occur. These 
last are full of large fish of the kind already noticed as having been 
observed at the pagoda. The banks of the river are fringed with a 
shrub like a willow. 

Having marched twelve miles to-day, which occupied us until 
about two o'clock p.m., we halted. A large tree shaded us : it was 
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culled by the people Chaungwa, and was loaded with a yellow 
three-sided fruit. 

18/A. — The thermometer at 64°, at seven o'clock A.M. There 
was little variety in this duy's march, which occupied us seven hours, 
excepting that we had to ford a pretty rapid current, termed Samet- 
cliaung, no less than twenty-five times. It was, luckily, only about 
three feet deep upon an average. Observed an almost leafless tree, 
which was gorgeously covered with large yellow flowers. It is called 
Tubaun by the Burmans. Many societies of black apes attracted 
attention by their incessant hooting. Several very beautiful 
variegated chameleons crossed our path. A medicinal plant, termed 
(Jlundaw, was shown to me by the Burmans. The rhinoceros was, 
they said, frequently seen by travellers on the track we were on this 
day. We crossed an oval slough, called Yebu, " hot water j" but 
if it had ever been a hot- well, there were no present indications of 
such having given origin to the name. A shrub, bearing clusters 
of fruit resembling blackberries, fringed the path when it led along 
the bunks of the rivers. This berry is sweet and juicy, and proved 
u very agreeable resource to us when parched with thirst. The 
Burmans call it Chea-ma-awk. Another curious fruit, the Burman 
name for which is Wunthekye", and the Siamese Dime, was pulled 
from a high tree. It resembles a large cucumber in shape and size, 
but it is not edible. Several Tabyiiben trees, with a red bark, were 
also noticed. 

The thermometer at sunset indicated 7C° of Fahrenheit. We 
were in the midst of a dark forest. The Burmans made themselves 
merry with a sepoy who had wrapped himself in a priest's yellow 
mantle, which he had bought at Rangoon, or elsewhere. They 
made him learn their confession of faith, (beginning, Namo Pkiittko 
lihakhawalo, &c.) and then listened to hi in as if they had been his 
disciples; next they put a fan made of leaves and an earthen cook- 
ing-pot into his hands, and sent him to levy a contribution of rice 
from the surrounding groups. This trait may serve to show that, 
however the Tavoyers may be influenced by their religion in per- 
forming the common duties of life, they have no great reverence for 
it abstractedly considered. They are a good-humoured people, and 
can take, and laugh at, ajoke — whether satirical or practical. A 
native of Hindustan docs not well understand the one or the other, 
particularly if the inflictor is an European. 

1 ijth. — The bugler had much difficulty in rousing the party this 
morning, although at daybreak the mercury only stood at 66°. 
The route was rugged. We crossed the Samet-chaung river twelve 

i. 2 
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scvcrnl times, for it here winds amongst low hills, and nearly fills 
the whole breadth of the gorge, which last seldom exceeds thirty- 
yards. The path was greatly obstructed by entwining bamboos and 
fallen trees. Observed much vertical strata of slate, of an ash 
colour. The bed of the river disclosed huge masses of gray granite. 

Having marched three hours and u half, we found that we had 
been gradually ascending. The thermometer at ten o'clock a.m. 
indicated 70°, about 10° lower at least than the general temperature 
in Tavoy at that hour. This difference, making allowance for local 
circumstances, will give about tsvo thousand feet elevation to this 
part of the belt of hills above the plain. Having passed through a 
defile to which we inclined from our general direction, we reached 
the foot of the Nayedaung Pass which leads into the Siamese domi- 
nions. The place was chilly and noisome at mid-day; and to pre- 
vent the bad cflfects of un atmosphere charged with noxious vegetable 
exhalations, the underwood was cleared and burned along with 
decayed logs. The temperature at sunset, 7<1°. 

l 2Qth. — Sent back the baggage to the last stage, and ascended 
the pass along with eight sepoys and some followers. The morning 
was clear and cool, and gave full effect to the extensive view which 
I now obtained of the country for one hundred miles, or more, 
around. The scene was wild and striking, just as fashioned by 
Nature's earliest effort; but it wanted the cultivated plain, the 
hamlet, the city and pagoda, to render it perfect. 

Towards Siam, range succeeds range, over a geographical spare 
of perhaps thirty miles at least in breadth, until terminated by a 
high and flat line or ridge. On the Tavoy side, the Tavoy Peak was 
observed peeping over the intermediate ranges, while more to the 
west the country opened, being diversified by low hills and narrow 
valleys. 

As no European, perhaps, had ever been on this ridge, and as it 
had hitherto been considered the boundary betwixt Siam and Tavoy, 
I carved the letters I). E. I. C. on a slab, by help of an axe and 
knife, in the best manner that such rude implements would admit 
of, and buried it betwixt the two piles of stones which crown the 
summit. These piles are a few yards asunder, and have been erected 
by travellers from Tavoy and Siam to denote their respective boun- 
daries. On the Siam pile some wicker human figures were found 
dangling, and a tattered flag. Here a sealed bottle was left, enclos- 
ing a paper importing that a British officer had been at the spot, and 
had ascertained the boundary betwixt Siam and the newly- con- 
quered country of Tavoy. The British flag was then hoisted on the 
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Tavoy side, and saluted with three rounds of musketry, when it 
was pulled down and a common handkerchief substituted. ISoth 
were, as I afterwards learned, carried to Siain ; and tiie Lascar's 
handkerchief was magnified into a Union Jack. 

At eleven o'clock a. m. the thermometer stood at 1<V uu the 
summit. I do not consider the extreme height of this pass to exceed 
three thousand feet above the level of the sea, and would incline to 
rate it at two thousand five hundred. It is evidently itself a mere 
step in the ladder of hills beyond it. I consider the whole of this 
very broad Siamese range of mountains to fall considerably short 
of the Ghats which frown upon the Malabar coast in average 
height, although some of the insulated peaks may be equal in eleva- 
tion to those of the latter. There are only, as far as I could see, three 
distinct ranges on the Tavoy side, with an intermediate hilly and 
undulating country. These form narrow valleys, through which 
flow the l'akaye, the Kadengert, the Chaungyi, and Samet-chaung, 
which last is a branch of the Chaungyi, I believe. 

It is only six or seven forced marches from this pass to Siam, 
if the term be applicable where the greatest part of the distance is 
passed over in boats ; but double that time would be occupied by 
an army. It may be remarked, that a considerable army, even if 
unincumbered with artillery and heavy baggage, could not advance 
from this pass to Tavoy, or vice versa, at a greater rate than eight, 
or at most, ten miles a day. At present the route is not practicable 
to artillery, bnggagc-elcphants and cattle, or to horse. It is fifty- 
four miles and three furlongs, by road measurement, from the wharf 
at Tavoy to the top of the pass, — giving about forty-seven miles 
in a direct line. 

Our provisions falling short, owing to some deception practised 
by the Burnians, who were afraid of the Siamese, and thought that, 
by taking a scanty supply, they would have compelled me to return 
before having reached the frontier, I was obliged to make forced 
inarches back to Tavoy, which we reached on the evening of the 
!23rd, without any accident. 

For the benefit of pedestrians in this or similar countries, I may 
remark that thin shoes are preferable to thick ones in passing 
rugged tracks, — they make the footing surer, they are light, they 
last long enough, and do not hurt the feet like thick-soled ones. 
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JOURNAL OF A SHORT JOURNEY FROM TAVOY TO THE 
WEST COAST. 

January. — Slept in a shed at the village of Chcama on the west 
bunk of the Tavoy river. The betel-vine gardens had a refreshing 
look, while every blade of grass around was withered. The vine is 
trained to slender props. Women water them, morning and even- 
ing, from a well. The mode of raising the water is similar in most 
respects to that used on the Coromandel coast, only it is better 
adapted to individual strength : a thin round bamboo is supported 
on a pole ten feet high; the date-leaf bucket is attached to a thin 
rod which is fixed to one end of the bamboo, while from the other a 
stone is suspended: a woman can manage all with one hand. 

Several neat pagodas crown the low ridge which runs along this 
bank of the river. It is curious to observe, both in India and in 
Rurmah, that the edifices dedicated to religious purposes invariably 
possess local advantages on their sites, beyond other structures in 
their vicinity. However deficient in taste as an architect the Hud- 
dhist priest may be, yet he displays taste in selecting favourable 
ground for his residence. Shaded by the fruit trees planted by the 
devotee, he has full leisure, if disposed, to meditate on tiie eight 
divine attributes of Buddha — to hum his brcvinry of one hundred 
and eight sentences, or paragraphs, at each of which he tells a bead 
— and to attend to the instruction of youth. 

Dut the Phungi, or liurman priest, is rarely absorbed in devo- 
tional exercises. He knows enough of Pali, to read it as an ignorant 
Indian Islamite does an Arabic Koran, or an equally ignorant 
Roman Catholic a Latin prayer; and he reclines on his greasy mat 
or cot, to receive, without acknowledgment of obligation, the offer- 
ings of fruits and clothes, &c, which gaily -dressed damsels bring to 
his Kyaum, or monastery, on every occasion of ceremony, such as 
public periodical festivals, marriages, births, and burials. The fair 
on these occasions are often preceded by music, but its harsh peals 
would stun devotion, did such exist in a proper form. Sometimes 
the priest may be found mending his old garments, when the zeal 
of his flock does not make them take the task on themselves. 

The Nak'hantau miyan Phrfa pagoda is the neatest in Tavoy : it 
stands on the top of a low hill, and is approached by a flight of one 
hundred and thirty-two steps, made of bricks laid edgewise, a mode 
adopted in this country whenever causeways and floors arc to be 
made of such materials. This flight of steps is flanked by low 
brick-parapets. The entrance to the flight is guarded by two mon- 
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strous grim figures, ycleped lions. They arc constructed of mortar, 
mid arc eighteen feet high. 

From the top of this ascent a flight of eighteen broad steps leads 
to the entrance of the first area : another of five steps to the interior. 
The pagoda is not above one hundred feet high, and 1ms sixteen 
lesser ones disposed around it. This would be a strong post in 
war. 

Under a shed I observed several large bells. One is two feet 
high, two inches in thickness at the rim, and twenty-three inches 
diameter. The inscription upon it gives it an age of thirty-seven 
years only. 

The square pillars supporting the bells are faced by figures 
nearly as large as life. They are, a Thcwada, or inferior deity, with 
his hands in the attitude of adoration ; that is, folded and brought 
up nearly on a level with his face : Siggiamen, or the Recording 
Spirit, with the book in his hands, in which he writes down the 
deeds of men, — good actions on the golden leaves, and evil ones on 
those of dog-skin parchment: two Rakhshas, or giants ; Thiggya, 
(the Gurwa, or Bundna of the Hindus), and a Thewada, who holds 
in his hands a flagon, from which he is pouring out water as 
an attestation of good actions having been performed by certain 
mortals. 

The Burmans, when they have carried their offerings to the 
temple, repeat special formula). Each holds a jar of water, which 
he pours out on the ground while in the act of reciting. He expects 
that this ceremony will arouse Wusaumdri, the Goddess of Earth, 
to witness the sincerity of his devotion. Next comes Gauga, here 
represented in the act of wringing her black and flowing tresses, 
to replenish the diminished stream. The other two figures arc 
Rakhshas. 

From this pagoda a fine view is caught of the town and the 
windings of the river. The magnetic iron-stone rock in the vicinity 
of this pagoda has been noticed in the remarks on the geology of 
this coast. 1 



FROM TAVOY TOWARDS THE SOUTHERN BOUNDARY. 

March 3, 1825. — The weather proving very sultry, and the only 
method of proceeding being by walking, it was thought advisable to 
make short stages. The baggage was carried on men's shoulders, 

1 Vol. iii. p. :uu. 
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and a small guard of soldiers was taken as a requisite precaution in 
a country so recently conquered. 

Marched at seven a.m., over a level country cultivated with rice. 
The road, for a mile at least, is formed of bricks laid edgewise, and 
raised a few feet above the surface of the fields. In the rainy 
season these teem with fish, which the people take by constructing 
small weirs. 

Crossed the Kamcinda chaung river by a tottering wooden 
bridge, supported by huge beams, and which rest deep in the nnul. 
This bridge was two hundred and fifteen yards in length, and about 
twenty feet high above the low water-mark. 

We passed next a pretty village, of the same name as the river, 
and where a shady mango-tree grove invited us to rest u few 
minutes. A well has been here sunk for the use of travellers. It 
is nineteen feet deep, and lined with bricks. The water was sixteen 
feet below the surface. 

Respecting the bridge alluded to, it may be observed that it is 
guarded at the extremities by Dewtus, or warders, carved in wood. 
On the south side ore brahmauical wooden figures, — one holds in 
his hands the sacred shell, the other a book and pen. They have 
peculiarly shaped head-dresses, resembling crowns. 

About nine o'clock we reached Chin Mukthi Yuwa, a village 
four miles and a half from Tavoy. The sun was powerful, and 
rendered the shelter of an open choultry, or wooden house, which 
was found by the road-side, very acceptable. 

The temperature of Fahrenheit's thermometer was here !M° at 
noon, and 93° at^tbrcc v. m. The village consists of thirty houses, 
and the site, as usual with the villages in this tract of country, is u 
natural mound or eminence, suflicicntly elevated to preserve it from 
being flooded. 

A pagoda, nnd a large kyaum, or monastery, render this village 
one of some note. It is constructed partly of brick which forms 
the lower wall, and partly of wood of which the upper walls con- 
sist. The roofs are covered with tiles of very small size. Inside, 
the pillars and ceiling are painted and gilded. The building is a 
square, and has much of the appearance of a Kanara Jain temple. 
The chief figure of Buddha sits inshrined in a dark recess, with a 
grated -door, which last is generally kept locked ; but the Phi'ingfes 
will open it to any stranger desirous of seeing, or of paying respects 
to the statue : small gilded Buddhas arc ranged along the cornices. 
Crowds of worshippers visit this shrine at the various festivals. As 
the devotees are chiefly women, and these arc dressed in their gayest 
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silks, the assemblage on special days has a very lively effect on an 
observer. 

The worshipper strikes with a deer's horn one of the bells sus- 
pended in the temple, and he repeats, alter the priest, some Pali 
sentences which he docs not understand. Offerings of fruits, flowers, 
and confectionary, arc made, which, as usual, go to the tables of the 
Phrtngies. 

There is no prapatha, or impression of the Divine foot, in this 
pagoda. But a very distinct one may be seen at the monastery, 
just beyond the south wall of Tavoy. 

March 4. — Marched at day-light. The temperature of the air 
wus found to be 74° of Fahrenheit. Observed many neat hamlets, 
prettily fenced in with hedges of bamboo. Crossed the Clui chuuug, 
a stream of thirty-seven yards wide, by a plank-bridge without a 
vailing, and raised twenty-two feet above the water. Passed 
Chnh-eng, a pleasant village in a grove of Dorian, and other fruit- 
trees. The Dorian cannot, if pulled ripe, be kept above two or three 
days; but the natives never, I believe, allow any fruit to ripen fully 
on the tree; and they pull the Dorians in so green a state, that 
they are enabled to carry on a gaining petty trallic in them with 
Rangoon, and the adjacent ports. They were formerly sent yearly 
to Amarapura for the king's use, and the conveyance was cither by 
war-boats, or by relays of horse-runners stationed betwixt Martabau 
and Amarapura. The Dorian of this coast is not so large as that 
sort produced on the Malacca peninsula and Junkceylon. Wc 
passed over many nullahs by help of loose planks; and at Hambok 
chaung, a deep nullah or river, accessible to the tide, and seventeen 
paces wide, there was only a single plank laid across. The ponds 
seen on this day's journey were covered with teal. 

5//». — Walked this morning at six a.m. during a dense fog; 
thermometer 74°. The fog did not clear away until eight o'clock. 
The road is over a prettily diversified country, and well cultivated 
according to Burman taste. Crossed, about two miles from our 
resting-place during the past night, the Chd chaung river, by a 
plank-bridge of twenty-two feet elevation. The stream is thirty- 
seven yards wide, and is affected by the tide: it rises in the Nala- 
bodnung hills. Halted for the day at the village of The-un Nekwa, 
which derives its name from a stream having its source in the Kuu- 
so-un-daun hills, where on the heights are two white temples, con- 
spicuous even from the mouth of the Tavoy river. The population 
of this and other villages consists, in the cultivating season, of two 
classes, those who constantly live a rural life, and those who pass 
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the winter or the rainy season in town to spend what they have 
acquired. The Tavoy river was here approached within two miles' 
distance. 

Crossed a river, early after leaving The-un Nekwa, over n totter- 
ing plank-bridge seventy-five paces in length. The route is over u 
country tolerably cultivated, and rather more undulating than to 
the northward. We passed about seven villages on the way, tew of 
which consisted of more than ten houses, the largest had only 
fifteen. There were at Pada, where we halted for the day, only 
nine houses. 

A Karcan family came to visit me, and some of the sepoys showed 
them a sheep which we had brought along with us, telling them that 
it wos a holy animal } one of the Karcaus immediately began to 
pay his obeisances. The same sheep was the cause of u ludicrous 
occurrence during the ensuing night ; the place being very secluded, 
and reported to be in the track of thieves and tigers, the servants 
became very apprehensive; the cook was so alarmed, that in tho 
middle of the night, which was very dark, he mistook the sheep for 
a tiger, and vociferated in such a manner as to rouse us all. In the 
meantime he came in contact with the bayonet of the sentry, who 
did not see him, but who seized him, supposing him to be a robber. 
The wound was fortunately not very severe. 

Many fruit-trees were here noticed. The dorian, which bears 
in July; the Jack, which bears in March; oranges, in December; 
mangos, in the latter end of March; plantains, the Jambi'i, and the 
llambci, besides others of lesser note. The climbing-indigo is here 
cultivated, instead of the small-leaved bush raised in India; it is 
propagated from the slip, and is hardy ; the size of the leaf is four 
inches and a half in length and two in breadth. 

Many valuable woods grow in the neighbouring forests; and 
sesame is an object of culture of considerable value. The Kareans 
are the chief cultivators. Vinegar is here made from the juice of 
the Nipah-pahn. The Burmans are extremely fond of acids, and 
will often prefer an unripe mango with salt to the ripe fruit. Wild 
animals are numerous in this track. 

7th. — Left Padd at six o'clock a.m., the thermometer showing 
02° of temperature, a degree of coolness to which the human frame 
becomes keenly sensitive after experiencing the heat of a mid- 
summer Tavoy day : the difference betwixt the temperature at the 
above hour, and that at noon of the same day, was at least thirty 
degrees ! 

The road was wilder to-duy than hitherto. Crossed the l'owo, 
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a nullah, by a rural bridge of felled nipahs and bamboos, only a 
foot broad and twelve above the water. Such « rude bridge is opt 
to discompose a nervous person, especially if he sees the tide rising 
lust; the depth then may be fifteen feet, and the steep banks are 
lined with deep mud. This stream rises, the natives said, in the 
Cha Phiya hills, near Thya-fin ; large boats can go beyond the 
bridge. Wc halted, soon after crossing the river, at Pawiit or 
Puunwut, a village lying at the base of the Kandoung hills, consisting 
of twenty houses with a population of eighty souls. To the east- 
ward of Pawiit a dense forest extends over hill and valley : into this 
the buffaloes arc driven to seek food in the dry season, when the 
plain is parched up. 

We continued our journey after dinner, and halted for the night 
at Kuczat, or Kyuezat, " Buffalo-ferry." 

8/A. — Wc went on at the usual hour of half past five o'clock this 
morning. It was not deemed safe, on account of tigers being 
numerous, to march until broad day-light. Crossed the Laba river, 
here eighteen yards wide j the road beyond this passed over very 
uneven, undulating, and rocky ground; the rocks were granitic. 
Reached Pimbyii, a distance of seven miles and one-eighth, at nine 
o'clock. Betwixt this place and Taungchin is a hot-spring, which 
was not visited by me, no information having been received at the 
time regarding it. This village contains about thirty houses at the 
utmost, and the people are chiefly Peguers; they were very good- 
humoured, und were easily persuaded to exhibit their mode of 
dancing. Their musical instruments, consisting of a violin, a flute, 
und drums, were brought forth, a circle was formed, und both sexes 
danced by the light of dammer-torches, until they and the spectators 
were suiliciently tired. The dance was heavy and spiritless, and not 
much better than what may be found amongst the Malays; but there is 
this difference betwixt the Malays and Peguers, that the latter dance 
for their own amusement, the former rarely, unless for hire. 

9lh. — It was pleasantly cool nt sun-rise this morning, the ther- 
mometer indicating a temperature of 64°. We passed over much 
high ground covered, with forests, and through ravines amongst low 
hills. The guides described this as the route taken by Along Phria 
(Alompra) when he invaded Slum ; but that the passes and road in 
general are not so practicable as the Naycdnung route. From an 
oval plain termed Telaboimbin, two high hills were observed, Chaung 
taung, lying on the north (n. 08° k.), und Then duung on the south 
(s. 35° w.) After walking eight miles, which took three hours, we 
halted at the village Taung chin, or Kyuu sen, lying within the 
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district of Titling Bynui>. Three or lour hnmlets only had been 
seen during the march. The people at Kyi'in s6n informed me that 
the Siamese predatory incursions to make prisoners extended some- 
times thus far.' The inhabitants of this village (and indeed of most 
of the district) are Peguers. They voluntarily came in the evening 
with their village band, which was very badly furnished with instru- 
ments: one violin and n tambourine composed it. The young men 
and women danced together in slow measure, and also exhibited 
separately ; and they returned quite gratified with a small present 
and a little brandy. It may be remarked, that the Peguers and 
Tuvoycrs are not scrupulous adherents to the injunctions of their 
religion, where these aim at restraining the indulgence of the senses. 
They consider such ordinances as chiefly made for the guidance of 
their priests. 

10//i. — We went on next morning only two miles, — crossing the 
Taung Vyaup river, and halting at the pretty village of Mendat 
on its south bank. It consists of about twenty houses, and has 
several villages attached. The people employ themselves chiefly in 
cultivating rice, tobacco, and esculents. The district yields most of 
the articles used in the Tavoy trade; cardamoms are obtained from 
the Koreans, who live near the sources of the river; the Aehciehc 
niiyet is a plant, the root of which is masticated, and rubbed on 
wounds made by snakes or other venomous creatures. 

There is a hot-spring at Yebfi (which word signifies hot water), 
at sonic distance to the north. The rocks in the stream, which were 
observed while towing up it, are all of granite; large native boats 
ascend to Mendat. 

Win. — Reached Yangc, four miles and three furlongs from 
Mendat. The road lies over country prettily diversified, and clear 
of jungle, except on the skirts of hills. There is a short stony pass 
over a ridge, but the ascent is not steep. The Yangc" peak is seen 
to advantage from a spot on the route called Yange nga en bin. 
Yangc is a straggling village, about a quarter of a mile long, yet 
contains only about twenty houses. A stream, affected by the tide 
and thirty yards wide, runs through the village. It empties itself 
opposite to the Chcama, placed one tide from Yangd. 

The site of the village is romantic, being nearly hemmed in by 
hills. The villagers of both sexes met me out of compliment at the 
entrance of this village; the women carried on their heads large lac- 
quered Burman trays, which contained various ready-cooked dishes 

1 Tlicro is n hot-spring betwixt Pfinbyi't mid Tmmgcliui. 
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for myself nml party — chiefly rice and curries; Nipah wine was also 
brought. Such civility was repaid by money, although the cookery 
was not suitable either to European or Hindustani taste, so that the 
porters had the whole to themselves. There is a miserable monas- 
tery here, sheltering an equally miserable priest. 

It was with difficulty that a couple of fowls could be got for my 
table, as the people seemed to have no desire to sell any. 

From Tilling Dyaup village there is a route, in a southeast 
direction, of six hours, leading to a small stream called Dcnkhyaung, 
which last falls into the great Mcrgui river, according to Karcan 
accounts. As the country is wild and jungly to the southward of 
this village, I returned ufter breakfast under a fervid sun to 
Mendnt. 

Mendat was a place of some consequence, before the inroads of 
the Siamese rendered a residence in it insecure. This may be sup- 
posed from the existence still of a large kyamn and a pagoda ; a 
few ignorant priests yet crawl about the precincts of the sacred spot. 
Provisions, especially fish and venison, are plentiful; one of the 
villagers had u regular pack of dogs, which he kept to hunt the 
deer; they were kennelled in due form, a precaution which was 
apparently taken more on account of their fierceness than for the 
sake of discipline. The owner seemed to be a successful sportsman ; 
he brought a deer, at my request, in the space of two hours after 
unkennelling his pack. The flesh of the deer in this country is not 
highly flavoured. 

The Taung Byaup river becomes very rocky about fifteen miles 
above Mendat. We were obliged to land on one of the rocks, the 
canoe being in danger of upsetting in the rapid. Hence Yebu 
Dating hill bears s. 70° r.., about fifteen miles distant. At high 
tides boats can go much higher up, for the high water-mark 
seemed to be nearly twenty feet above the bed of the river; and at 
neap-tides the mark may be about ten feet. Some Karean boats 
passed down the river. Observed the wild mangosteen growing on 
the banks: it is a distinct species from the cultivated kind; the 
fruit is about the same size in both ; but that of the tree found here 
has eight lobes, while the cultivated fruit has rarely more than 
live. Taung Dyaup village lies above this rocky rapid. The banks 
of the river are well cultivated; the Karcans live chiefly about 
thirty miles above Mendat, and descend to Taung IJyuup on 
bamboo-rafts. Salt is made at the mouth of the river. Two days 
south is the station called Pe-on, on the river of that name, and 
about one tide up. 
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JOUIINAL OP THE EXPEDITION TO l'EOU, UNDER LIEUTENANT- 
COLONEL MALLET, IN 182-1. 

Iking anxious to visit the ancient seat of the Pcguan dynasty, 
I took the opportunity, although not called on by duty, of accom- 
panying the expedition which was ordered against the place, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mallet. 

I hoped to be able to obtain some of the records which it was 
supposed the priests might still be possessed of, and to gain infor- 
mation regarding the ancient condition of the country. 

At my request Colonel Mallet obligingly ullowed me to join his 
personal-staff during the excursion ; and Captain Chads, 11. N. 
politely invited me to meet his party at meals on board of his boat, 
an offer which was duly appreciated, more particularly as it was 
dilltcult at this time to get supplies of provisions, and still more so 
for a stranger to find a cook to dress them. 

A great scarcity of boats prevailed at the period alluded to, — at 
least it was no easy matter to get one for hire. The oflicer com- 
manding had an open row-boat, with a turpauling to stretch as a 
shelter. My boat, n good-sized ship's cutter, was manned by three 
rowers and a steersman only, and four sepoys of my escort. Cap- 
tain Jones, aide-de-camp to Colonel Mullet, accepted my offer of 
half of the after-part of my boat. 

November 26tA. — Embarked in the evening, and dropped down 
to the mouth of the Pegu river. 

27th. — At daylight next morning the fleet of boats was off 
Kiju, a small village. The scene was animated, for the stream 
being narrow there was a close competition amongst the boats to 
outstrip each other. Some of these, which appeared to have been 
Durman cargo-boats, had very high bows and sterns, and one which 
conveyed Colonel Brodie and his party was very unwieldy, and fre- 
quently went broadside-on, clearing all before it. About two miles 
above Kiju is the large village Deja, with two stockades. No oppo- 
sition was made here, and the inhabitants were observed scampering 
into the jungle with as many of their effects as they could well 
carry. No one was permitted to lund. The banks were generally 
observed to be covered with high grass, — the soil alluvial. 

About nine o'clock, reoched a place called Matamiii, where there 
is a village up a small creek ; and twenty minutes afterwards a 
small village on the north bank, called Maliing dialing. "When the 
tide foiled the boats were moored for the night in the middle of the 
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stream, to prevent a surprise, and keep the detachment together. It 
was chilly during the night; and to a very heavy dew, which made 
it advisable for our party to use blankets, succeeded a thick mist at 
sunrise, which hung over the river until eight o'clock a. m. 

28/A. — Weighed at sunrise. The river became narrower nnd 
winding, with reaches of from about a quarter of a mile to half a 
mile in length, and the banks so high and covered with low jungle, 
as to exclude the view of the surrounding country. The detach- 
ment pushed so rapidly up, that on one occasion the large boat 
before alluded to, and mine, were left behind at a considerable dis- 
tance; and latterly I was left alone, owing to the heaviness of my 
boat and want of hands; but a sepoy swam on shore with a rope, 
and by tracking and rowing we soon gut out of our unpleasant 
situation. About nine o'clock a. m. a bamboo-jungle was noticed 
on the banks. 

We halted at a village on the south bank, called Kuwa, con- 
sisting of about twenty-five houses of Peguers. The people fled on 
our approach, leaving most of their effects and domestic animals. 
Upon a disposition appearing in some of the people from the boats 
to plunder, all those who had landed were instantly ordered on 
board. The fine poultry, which were here rather plentiful, were no 
small incitements to appropriation, to men who had long been living 
on salt meat, dried fish, and other sorts of unwholesome diet. 

Several Karcan villagers followed to the bank a party which had 
rather unceremoniously helped themselves to some of their pro- 
perty : the latter was immediately recovered for them. Their con- 
fidence in British humanity and justice was here conspicuous. The 
Koreans, who are regular cultivators and settlers, are a stout ruce of 
men. 

During the night we were harassed by swarms of mosquitoes. 

2dth. — At the second turn above the village of Ktiwa, we passed 
the stockaded village of Mogancn. The situation is commanding, 
and an enemy might have done from it much mischief had one been 
there in force : an alarm-musket or two only were fired, to apprise 
their friends higher up. The river is here about thirty yards wide 
at the bend of the village, with banks of stiff clay, fifteen feet high. 
Here were found a number of old boats and rafts filled with com- 
bustibles, which the Murmuns hud been too much taken by surprise 
to set fire to. Captain Chads with his boats now pushed on in 
advance beyond Pegu, and early in the forenoon the detachment 
landed opposite to the fort without opposition. As, however, it hud 
before been found that the Durinans, when stockaded, seldom 
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appeared to an attacking force until it had got close on them, the 
troops were formed for an attack if required. 

Captains Jones, Brisco, Trant,' and myself, were sent with a 
reconnoitring party in advance. We passed the gateway of the old 
fort, and advanced, without opposition, to the Shui Madii or Modo 
pagoda, lying about a mile in front. The inhabitants fled, and no 
one made any opposition, although it had been reported that a party 
of the enemy were here. 

Having little time to spare, the bearings of remarkable objects 
were taken first, and then my attention was directed to the pagoda 
and its vicinity. Its height and appearance have been already 
described by Symes and others. It has lost all the gilding formerly 
bestowed upon it, but looks on that account more venerable. In a 
temple below was found seated one great image of Buddha, with a 
mitre-shaped head-dress. In front of this one were four others of 
less dimensions, and about three hundred of all sizes. 

The old fort is one mile square at the least, as nearly as I 
could judge by pacing. There are a few ruined pagodas on some 
heights within the area; and many rice-fields, and low jungle. A 
melancholy air of desolation pervades this ruined seat of a once 
flourishing dynasty; and a miserable assemblage of huts within the 
fort, and a scattered village without, containing in all about five or 
six hundred souls, only serve to exhibit in a stronger light the 
perishable nature of power and the ravages of time. The old ditch 
is yet, in some parts, in tolerable repair, being lined with brick. It 
is ninety feet wide. The wall is fourteen paces from it; and although 
ruined, is yet thirty-four feet thick and twelve feet high. 

A range of hills, apparently about forty miles distant, are seen 
towards the cast; but the general view is dreary and monotonous, 
extending over a level plain, clothed in thick jungle to appearance, 
and in which one cannot distinguish the scattered villages of the 
Peguers and Koreans, unless by an occasional volume of smoke. 

Buffaloes were observed in plenty here; and a few ponies were 
running loose, but we had no time to seize them, or means of trans- 
port had we caught them. In a Phi'uigfs kyaum I selected a few 
books, but none of much interest. 

The troops were ordered to embark a few hours after we had 
landed, and the property of the people who had fled was left nearly 
untouched. It was found impossible to prevent some pilfering; 

' A gentleman whoso exertions during the war lmvc added, I bcliovc, consider- 
ably to our geographical knowledge of Asm. 
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and after embarkation, and during the night, the crowing of cocks in 
the boats betrayed some secrets. 

In walking about I met one or two men, whom I persuaded to 
return to their houses; and who collected their poultry, for which 
they thankfully received payment. 

The current being rapid our return was expeditious, and when 
at dawn in the morning of the next day we arrived near the point 
of junction of the Rangoon and Pegu rivers, the splendid pagoda 
of Shi'tf Dngaung was observed glittering at intervals through the 
dense smoke in which a heavy fire of artillery had enveloped it, 
while the bursting of shells and discharge of liurman fire-arms 
convinced us that Rangoon was invested. Although the Burmau 
left-wing extended close down to this place, they did not molest us 
on our passage, — perhaps we were not observed until past them. 



February A, 1825. — Previous to the taking of Tavoy, it was not 
known whether or not any direct route, accessible to troops, existed 
from the sea to it across the range of hills which flank the coast. 
This induced me to examine the country in that quarter. 

Crossed the river about a mile above Tavoy, at the place where 
stood the old town of Mea Ilaung, to Kamya. Close to this village, 
on n beautiful sloping hill, there is an old pagoda, with a long flight 
of brick steps leading up to it, and flanked on both sides by a low 
wall. The entrance is guarded by two lion-warders. They consist 
of brick and lime, and are about fifteen or twenty feet high. 

5th. — Left Kainyd at five o'clock this morning, and soon began 
to ascend the range of hills. The road is very steep : having walked 
nearly five miles and a half the pass was surmounted. The whole 
route, with the exception of about a quarter of a mile, lies through 
a forest. The descent is very rocky and precipitous, and the only 
path for the first forty yards is the rocky bed of a mountain-torrent. 
My horse could hardly be led over, and was sent a little way round 
through the jungle. Some holes filled with water were found in it: 
the thermometer being placed in one showed a temperature, at seven 
o'clock a.m., of 76° Fahrenheit. 

Maung Magan, or Gong tank, which was soon reached, was 
found to be six miles from the Tavoy river. It has a population of 
ninety souls. The men are chiefly employed in catching and salting 
or drying fish, especially young sharks. There docs not appear to 
be any good harbour on this part of the coast j but a body of troops 
vol. v. M 
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might easily have been landed here, and marched across in three 
hours to Kamya. Hence they might have found means, by seizing 
boats or otherwise, to cross the Tavoy river, and in one day might 
have been enabled to attack the weakest side of the town of Tavoy, 
instead of the tedious, and in face of an enterprising enemy, difficult 
plan which was put into practice by the expedition, of forcing ves- 
sels up the river, filled as it is with sand-banks. If the Tavoycrs 
had annoyed the ships in their long passage up, in the manner that 
the Burmans at Rangoon did the fleet there, much damage might 
have been done. 

After breakfast, the head man of the village, Pandaidn, invited 
me to walk to it. It was found to contain eighty persons. The 
oldest of these, a woman, said she had seen eighty years; her ap- 
pearance, however,, did not quite confirm her assertion. The vil- 
lagers of these countries are bad reckoners of time, and a woman's 
age can only be guessed at within a year or two by dividing her life 
into three parts — the age at which she was married, that during 
which she had children, with an account of their number, and the 
time elapsed since the birth of the last. The people here are darker 
in complexion, less athletic, and worse-featured than those of Tavoy ; 
and the women, having been inured to hard work at all times, soon 
lose the bloom of youth. The situation of Maung Magan is health- 
ful and pleasant. 

The temperature to-day at four o'clock p.m., which is generally 
the hottest time of the day, was 82°, and at sunset 80^°, with a 
clear sky. 

6th.' — Set oiF at five o'clock a.m., — the thermometer at 72°: 
winded through much scattered jungle, in a southerly direction, to 
Chaup Chen, only seven furlongs from Maung Magan. Leaving my 
people here, I rode through low jungle for two miles, to where the 
path led to the sea-beach. Here is a pretfy bay, called Sabo Chait, 
but only three huts were observed. The beach is a hard sand, but 
beyond this many rocks were observed. A high hill, called Bilng 
Changdiing, bearing n. 10° w., produces a fine effect viewed from 
this place. Proceeded to the southern extremity of this bay, 
where a stream flows into the sea, seven furlongs and a half from 
the path before noticed. Turning, then, o rocky point another 
bay opened itself; the shore is rocky, with a fine broad stripe of 
white sand; it is called Sidda-d. Went on to its southern extre- 
mity, two miles one furlong and a quarter. Here was found a 
clear stream of fresh water flowing into the sea; from bank to 
bank the breadth is two hundred and fifty yards; it is called 
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Moye* chaung. No inhabitants were found, although a village once 
stood here ; the place seems favourable for watering at. 

Leaving the horse on the north bank, I crossed the stream, then 
only knee-deep, but having a bottom of shifting sand. Having 
passed over the neck of land which forms the south extreme of 
Sidda-a bay, another fine bay was observed, stretching south for 
about three miles. Finding the tide make rapidly, and that it might 
preclude a quick return, we went back to the Moye" river : it was 
now so deep as to take me up to the middle with a rapid tide, and 
hardly allowing a footing from the shifting sand j by holding fast 
by each other a passage was effected with some difficulty. It is 
nearly six miles to this river from Maung Magan (five miles seven 
furlongs and three quarters). The arrow-tree lines the beach, 
and adds by its graceful appearance to the beauty of this solitary 
scenery. 

Got back by ten o'clock, under a hot sun, to Chaup Ch<Jn. It is 
a secluded village, consisting of twenty houses, and a population of 
one hundred and sixteen souls ; the people were civil, but had no 
idea of our want9. When asked to sell some poultry, the women, 
who seem here "to wear the (Burman) tartan," archly replied, that 
we had muskets, and might shoot some, — supposing, perhaps, that 
this might prove difficult; but when one of my people, taking them 
at their word, had shot one, they instantly assailed him with a 
volley of that sort of unqualified abuse which the lower orders of 
the sex in this country are never loath to bestow when they feel 
offended. Luckily for these husband-pecking dames, they had not 
any pretty features to destroy by ill-temper or irritability. Perhaps, 
and which I believe was the case, they fancied that, like their late 
masters, we should not pay them for what was taken. 

Three Phungies, or priests, who had just fixed themselves here, 
paid me a visit, bringing a cocoanut as a present j they seemed 
desirous of a permanent government; they were presented with 
some tea, and dismissed. A small pagoda, perhaps six feet high, 
had been built in the middle of the village; such a building is 
gradually enlarged as the people thrive, and in time looks proudly 
over the forest. 

A tame peacock and several white cocks were seen here, and the 
people said they had been dedicated to the temple. 

The grain cultivation here is nearly confined to the upland rice 
and maize. A man can clear three acres of forest in a year, from 
which he may expect three hundred baskets of rice; large rats 
and birds sometimes devour a whole crop; hogs and deer commit 
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ravages also. Elephants nbound to the northward of Mating 
Magan, and Cliitas, or leopards, and tigers, arc occasionally trouble- 
some. The track on this side of the hills is supplied with excellent 
water, both from wells and springs at the foot of declivities. 

The Ava government look from these people a yearly sunt, 
under the name of boat-tax, of about four rupees and a quarter for 
each house. 

The pearl-oyster is found on this part of the coast. A fisher- 
man, on my inquiring of him whether any were procurable, pro- 
duced a few which he had got from oysters picked up at low water. 
They were small, but had a good lustre. 



